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JvuB CHIPPERY AND HIS WIFE, 


THE CRINKLES OF CRINKLEWOOD HALL. 
CHAPTER II. 


i lise mansion of the Crinkles was built on the 

side of a rocky height, on whose summit, 
at no very great distance from it, was a Druidical 
remain, called in common parlance ‘the rocking 
stone.” Before this stone, while the governor was 
sleeping in his ‘‘ uneasy” chair, stood a gentleman 
m travelling attire, admiring the scene around. 


No. 1802.—bDzcemzer 9, 1376. 





Groves of oak clothed the valley beneath, and far, 
far away, hill and dale were luxuriantly wooded. 
Fantastic forms of rock rose here and there, covered 
with lichens, and slender silver streamlets threaded 
their way towards a brook that glittered in the sun- 
beams as it hastened to pour its waters into a noble 
river, the crowning beauty of the whole. 

While the stranger gazed in delight on each feature 
of the view, he heard the sounds, faint and distant, of 
a “pick” upon the stone. As he needed direction to 
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the object of which he was in search, he walked 
towards the point whence they seemed to come. 
They ceased as he advanced, and in their stead others 
rose in the clear air. Peeping over a ledge of rock, 
he saw a labouring man engaged in examining some 
of the fragments of stone that he had hewn from the 
side of the road he was working on. While thus 
occupied, the man sang, in pleasant, cheery tones, a 
pleasant, cheery song. The words became distinct as 
the traveller cautiously approached, and he heard :— 


** Come day, go day, 
God send Sunday ! 

Six days God worked, rested one day ; 
Weary man shall have his Sunday. 
When the world has done with sorrow, 
There will be a glad to-morrow ; 
God has said it shall be given, 
His good kingdom straight from Heaven. 
O good news! We'll watch and pray 
All this weary work-a-day, 
Work will pass, and rest come one day ; 
Come day, go day, God send Sunday !” 


The song came in snatches, for the singer often 
paused to fit the fragments he had hewn from the 
rock into the road he was working on. 

‘« You sing over labour, friend, ’ said the traveller, 
making his way down to the standing-place with 
difficulty. 

The man, Job Chippery, looked at him with some 
surprise, and answered, as he rested his pick, which 
he-had just resumed, on a block beside him, “It’s a 
way I’ve got.” 

‘A good way, too; it lightens work. You are 
making a road?” 

Job looked as if this was a remark scarcely needed, 
and merely nodded assent. 

‘Very hard work it must be,” said the traveller. 

“Tt wants a will; and that, and being used to it, 
carries it off middling easy,”’ answered Job, raising 
his pick again. 

‘‘T liked your song; where did you get it?” 

‘* What, ‘God send Sunday’? Oh! I got it 
where I got everything that was good—at my 
mother’s knee, when I was a little one, and she’d no 
one but me for company and comfort. She was used 
to set me on the milking-stool by her side, while she 
sewed and seamed. Then she’d teach me a many 
pretty things; most of them out of the Book of 
Books, and all of ’em consarning it.” 

‘‘She must have been a good mother—a good 
woman,” remarked the traveller, surveying Job with 
much interest. 

‘‘Good!” he exclaimed; ‘she was godly. Yes; 
that’s the true goodness, as she used to tell me. 
Often I’ve wished—foolish enough—as all the women 
was like her!” 

‘And the men, too, for that matter,” said the 
traveller, smiling. 

‘‘One man in a thousand I have found, but a 
woman—” Job could not finish the words, of which 
he evidently felt the full meaning, though he would 
have concluded them by excepting his venerated 
mother, for suddenly from behind a ridge clothed 
with furze there appeared a tall raw-boned woman, 
crying in a harsh voice, ‘‘Job! Job, I say!” Her 
face was flushed with heat, and she carried a large 
basket, which she seemed much inclined to throw at 
his head. ‘A pretty while I’ve been a shouting, 
and never a word of a answer, and no sound of a 





pick, nor none of your jingling song, even to guide 
me, and the sun so broiling hot, and me so tired and 
so bad served as I’ve been! Well, I wish I was out 
of such a place as it is; I’m wishing it all day long, 
and every day, and I wishI may, with never a bit of 
move in you to help me.” 

Job did not answer, but handling his pick, looked 
as if he were waiting to hear what brought her 
there, and what might be her present grievance. 

The traveller, who was sitting beside the block on 
which Job’s pick had rested, was not visible to Mrs. 
Chippery, and she proceeded to pour out a torrent of 
complaint and abuse against “the governor” and 
others who had offended her. 

“Tell us why you went,” said Job, quietly. 
‘“‘There’s company here,” he added, pointing to his 
companion, who had now risen and come forward. 

‘¢ Beg the gentleman’s pardon ; didn’t know as any 
one was by; but it’s all along of my husband’s 
easiness, sir, as we get trod down, as I tells him. 
If he’d only speak up we should have our rights like 
the quarrymen.” 

‘‘ Have you been yonder to complain?” asked 
Job, looking steadily at her. 

‘‘ Ay, that I have, and I'll do it again, and speak 
my mind out till-we gets our rights. If you’ve got 
a pitiful spirit, it shan’t be laid to me that I 
have !’”’ she answered, defiantly. 

‘‘No danger!’’ he murmured, under his breath. 

‘‘But that Shuck,” she continued, ‘* wouldn’t let 
me see the governor. No, nor say:a word for us, 
even when I put things to him; but kept on telling 
me I'd best go; and that Mrs. Marjoram, she looked 
as sour as vinegar; and as to Johnny, never fell me 
no more about Johnny Marks. I met him as I was 
comin’ away, and I told him how I’d been served, 
and if the owdacious little slip didn’t say—”’ 

‘‘Hush, hush!” said: Job; ‘‘I’m sure he never 
meant to anger you. But you mind, it’s a bad turn 
as you’ve done me if you’ve been speaking hard to 
Shuck and the housekeeper; they’re bound to let the 
governor know, and I shouldn’t wonder if I get 
turned off. You know you nearly did it a while 
ago.” 

“There was something so quiet and settled in Job’s 
tone, as he said this, that his wife looked a little 
staggered; but soon rallying, she answered, that 
‘the governor knew better than to turn off a good 
hand when they were so hard to get. Besides, 
there’s the quarries,”’ she added. 

‘‘The governor knows all the hands there, and if 
he goes against me I shan’t get work there. But no 
more about it, I only counsel you to keep a quiet 
tongue; I’m not turned off yet; and now I must get 
to work, for I’m paid for that and not for talking.” 

Suiting the action to the word, and giving a 
friendly farewell gesture to the traveller, he took up 
his pick, and the noise of his blows rendered words 
inaudible. So Mrs. Chippery turned away in tears 
of wrath and vexation. The traveller offered to carry 
her basket, if she would show him the way to the 
Thorpe, for which he was bound. 

* You'll wonder at me being so bad in my spirits, 
sir, but if you was to know all, you'd say as I was a 
very pitiful woman,” she said, as soon as distance 
from the pick rendered hearing practicable. 

‘But you seem to have such a good husband, 
friend,” said the traveller. 

‘Qh, dear sir! I’m sick to death of hearing of his 
goodness; and what’s the use of goodness as makes 
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him no friends as can help ? Why, we ought to have 
one of the governor’s free cottages, and two shil- 
lings a week more than we have; and that’s what I 
went up to say, but not a word could I get, nor a 
sight of the governor.” 

‘‘You must find this breeze refreshing,’ said her 
companion, after vainly trying to soothe her. 

“JT don’t mind about it; I can’t abide anything 
belonging to this country, not I — breeze nor 
nothing.” 

“Oh, it’s a beautiful country!” exclaimed the 
traveller. 

‘“ Beautiful! You never see Yorkshire or you 
wouldn’t go to call this a beautiful country, with its 
stones as cuts your boots to bits, and its hills as 
wears your legs off, and its straggly-fied hedges as 
goes over your head o’ both sides. Why, we’ve got 
none of that in our part! Beautiful flat ground for 
miles and miles, and turf to walk on, and low stone 
dykes, neat and reg’lar, and you can see over ’em as 
well as if they warn’t there.” 

The traveller, finding his efforts to console her un- 
successful, restored her basket, and assuring her he 
could now find the road, left her to return, richer by 
a small present, which went some way in raising her 
spirits, as was evident by her low curtsey and the 
light in her eye. 

As he toiled on he reflected with concern on Job’s 
ill-chosen partner. ‘‘ How wonderful it is,” hethought, 
“that men make such mistakes! Brought up from 
infancy to know and love the truth, he yet linked 
himself unequally with an unbelieving yoke-fellow ; 
but he pays for it.”” He did not know, however, 
that Job, though brought up in the knowledge of the 
truth, was for many years ignorant of it in his heart, 
and that it was only after his marriage that he had 
truly ‘‘fled for refuge to the hope set before him.” 
In truth, it was his wife’s ungodly spirit that drove 
him, as with a scourge, to seek for consolation in the 
gospel he had so long professed to believe. He bore 
with her in a way that surprised his familiar asso- 
eiates, who considered that he over-indulged her, 
and called him “ henpecked” and unmanly ; but he 
allowed them to form their own opinion, and went 
on his way unmoved, satisfied that he was doing the 
best he could to repair the great error of his life. 
Thoughts of Job, however, gave place to others con- 
cerning his mission to Crinkle Thorpe, as the Hall 
was commonly styled. He had no pleasant message 
to carry, and he was well aware that he was not likely 
to prove an acceptable messenger. He knew the 
governor by report, and almost smiled as he pictured 
the reception he might meet with. 

On the other hand, if the governor had known 
who was about to invad6é him, and with what he was 
charged, he would not have slept as he did, for very 
soundly he slept. Shuck had twice been to the door 
to listen if there was any encouragement to expect a 
movement. Mrs. Marjoram had half turned the 
handle, thinking it possible something was the 
matter; but remembering if she quite turned it, and 
he was only asleep, she might wake him. She with- 
drew her hand and retreated, heartily wishing the 
peacock would go and scream under the window, 
which, of course, it would not do, now that there 
would be some use in it. 

But the longest sleep has a waking time; and if 
she could have seen the broad face of the governor 
resting on one hand in that attitude by which long 
use had enabled him tomeet the hardships of his easy- 
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chair,—if she could have heard his regular breathing, 
and beheld his opened mouth and placid expression 
(for him very placid), she would have been under no 
apprehension concerning him. As for Shuck, though 
he did not say so, he thought that the longer the nap 
was (in reason) the better for everybody, and he had 
no desire to bring it to an end. 

It was some time after Mrs. Marjoram’s last visit 
to the door that the peacock did go under the window 
and scream; but it was not that sound that woke 
the governor. It was a greatcrash. The picture 
hanging behind his chair had come down, and now 
lay prostrate on the floor. 

For some time he sat trying to discover what had 
so rudely disturbed him. At the moment that it had 
occurred he was dreaming that he was standing by 
the heavy entrance door, and that it had slammed 
against him with great force. He looked about, and 
seeing nothing to account for the disturbance, rang 
the bell violently. 

‘“‘Something’s up,” said Shuck, startled to his 
legs by the summons. 

“Do go,” said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘“ May be he has 
fallen in a fit. I don’t know any one more likely.” 

Shuck stood for a few seconds, not hurried by the 
suggestion. Another peal came. ‘ He’s in no fit 
but such as he’s used to,’’ he said, as he went de- 
liberately to answer it. 

“Shuck! what noise was that?” demanded the 
governor, with a flushed head and face, and an 
altogether unrefreshed look. 

“Noise ? never heard no noise but yourn with the 
bell,’ replied Shuck, coolly picking up the wig and 
handing it to his master, asking, ‘‘ What were it 
like?” 

‘‘Like the house coming down, or a gun going 
off,” replied his master, impatiently. 

‘*‘ Nought’s wrong with the house as I know to,” 
said Shuck, looking round inquiringly as he spoke. 
‘* And as for a gun, there ain’t nobody here as’d let 
a gun off where you’d hear it, cnly the keeper, I’m 
sure of that.” 

At that moment he caught sight of the prostrate 
portrait, and going up to it, exclaimed, half-ner- 
vously, ‘‘ Please, sir, it’s Miss Chancellor have come 
clean down; it is, indeed! and knocked over the 
screen, too!”’ 

“What?” cried the governor, wriggling round in 
his chair. 

Shuck proceeded to raise the portrait, and in exa- 
mining the frame to see if if were injured, turned it 
full face on his master, who angrily ordered him to 
take the thing out of his sight. 

Shuck laid it down again without a word, but as 
he did so, picked up some small black blocks of oak 
which puzzled him. Casting his eyes upwards, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Well, to be sure; if she haven’t gone 
and broke one of the commandments! ” 

‘“‘She never did anything else!” growled the 
governor. 

‘I don’t know which on ’em it may be,” said 
Shuck, laying the Hebrew characters, with a piece 
of the moulding to which they were attached, on the 
table, and remarking that the “cornish” must be 
mended, ‘‘ for breaking of it quite spoilt the room.” 

‘It ought to be the eighth,’’ muttered the gover- 
nor. ‘‘ Here; see to its being mended at once.” 

‘‘ What, Miss Chancellor?” asked Shuck, looking 
at the lady’s eye. 

‘No, the cornice, 1 mean, you gaby; burn her! 
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And let the man see that the other portraits are safe; 
they may perhaps interfere with the cornice, as that 
thing must have done.” 

‘*She’s a loomp! I wonder she didn’t do no more 
mischief,”’ said Shuck, trying to lift the lady up. 

‘‘She did what she could,’ said the governor, 
turning in disgust from the portrait, and ordering it 
to be taken to a lumber-room. 

‘“‘ Ah, that'll be kinder like than burning the poor 
old lass,’”’ Shuck soliloquised, as his master strode to 
the window. Opening the casement, the governor 
stood before it, as though atiracted by some un- 
expected sight. 

‘‘Shuck,” he cried, softly, retreating a little, 
“‘come here. Who-is that man?” He pointed as 
he spoke to the small lawn which lay beneath the 
window. 

“It 7s a man, true enough,” said Shuck, looking 
out. 

‘“‘ Who is it?’’ asked the governor, impatiently. 

‘‘Tt’s not Johnny Marks, nor Job Chippery ; and 
I don’t know never a man but them as ’ud likely be 
down there,” said Shuck. ‘* Howsumdever, I don’t 
believe it isa ‘man’—it’s a gentleman; see if it 
isn’t.” 

The governor looked, and saw that Shuck was 
right. At that moment the object of his investiga- 
tion was gazing with evident delight on the bound- 
less prospect. 

‘Go and find out who he is, and what he wants,” 
he cried. 

‘“‘ And if he wants to come in, what’s to be done?” 
asked Shuck. 

‘Let him give his name and business,”’ said the 
governor. 

Shuck went off in some surprise. ‘ Not,” he 
thought, ‘‘ that there’s any heed to what he does; 
but there was that poor woman who walked from 
Crinkle turned off without letting her tell her busi- 
ness (not to no purpose), which she’d got hard work 
to keep in her mouth (and didn’t, for she told it over 
and over), and here’s a man as seems easy, as gentle- 
folks mostly is, and he is to be let tell what he wants, 
and maybe he’ll get it, too!” 

Shuck often thought, when the unreasonableness 
and injustice of his master came out in glaring 
colours, that having the commandments round his 
room was of very little use to him; but he attributed 
it in a measure to their being ‘‘ put into them queer 
shapes,” and sometimes broke his mind to Mrs. 
Markliam and Johnny, that ‘‘if the master had but 
got them in black painted letters on a nice white 
board, plain to read, like them in Crinkle Church, 
it would make a deal of difference, and give them 
a better chance of improving him.” 

While Shuck was executing his orders, the governor 
was making as close a scrutiny of the stranger as it 
was possible for him to do without exposing himself 
too plainly through the window. He saw him give 
a card, and waited with some impatience to get it, 
for he felt as if the owner was not altogether un- 
known to him. He took it from Shuck, and read 
with disappointment, ‘‘From the Reverend Austin 
Callendar.” ‘I don’t know the name. I want no 
‘Reverends’ here!” he exclaimed, in a pet. 

Whenever the governor gave way to such a 
mood, and Shuck saw an opening for just rebuke, 
he felt impelled to give it; so, with the senten- 
tious air he always used on such occasions, he 
said, ‘‘ There is Reverends and Reverends; some is 





good and some is otherwise. This seems a well- 
spoken gentleman; but he don’t give me the belief 
as he is a Reverend, not by his looks nor his ways.” 

‘‘ What does he want?” interrupted the governor, 
not listening to him. 

‘«‘ Seemingly, to see you,” replied Shuck, somewhat 
injured in his feelings by the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence shown to his ‘“‘sentiment’’ and opinion. It was 
plain that he could have added, ‘‘There’s no account- 
ing for tastes.”’ 

Again the governor’s eye was attracted to the 
window. He looked for a moment, and then said, 
‘“‘ Show him in—up here; but he mustn’t stay long.” 

‘¢ Shouldn’t think he would,’ said Shuck, out of 
the abundance of his heart, as he went to execute 
his orders. 

When he returned to the study with the stranger, 
he found to his surprise that the governor was not 
there. ‘‘ Well, he’ll be here soon,” he said; ‘‘ maybe 
he’s a straightening of his wig at the glass. I told 
him it was a bit crooked ; it always is when he gets 
into ‘a work.’ ” 

The traveller’s attention was directed, immediately 
on his entrance, to the portraits, which he examined 
with much interest. Suddenly looking round, he 
asked, ‘‘ Where is Miss Chancellor? I don’t see 
her.” 

‘‘She’s come down about an hour ago. She come 
down with a smash as woke the governor out of his 
sleep. Here she is; I’m to move her to the lumber 
place. But I hope she wasn’t so heavy when she 
were going over that gate as she is now; if she was 
I pities the horse.”’ 

‘‘So this is the famous Aunt Hester! 
comment on glorying in perishable beauty!”’ solilo- 
quised the traveller. 

‘‘T don’t see any glorifyingness about her in par- 
ticler,” said Shuck; ‘‘it were a bit of spite to puke 
her eye out, and very poor spite, too. But I think a 
woman as goes a-horseback just for all as the men 
do ought to be ashamed of herself for a brazen face ; 
but she mun a’ been a good rider to be able to make 
the horse stand like that with her on his back while 
the man was a painting of her.” 

At this moment the governor, who really had been 

arranging his wig at the glass, appeared ; he made a 
formal bow to his guest. Shuck, going up to him, 
pointed to the portrait and whispered loudly, ‘‘ Be 
she to bide there for a bit ?” 
‘Go! go!” cried the governor, angrily, on which 
he withdrew, bestowing an encouraging nod on “the 
supposed Reverend” behind his master’s back, as 
if to say, ‘‘ Don’t be daunted ; he won’t bite!” 

“T have not the honour of knowing ‘Mr. 
Callendar,’”’ said the governor, stiffly, and standing 
very erect. 

His visitor, with a free though courteous air, re- 
plied, ‘“‘I have business that it will take some time 
to go through ; we had better sit, Governor Crinkle.” 

The governor was sure that Shuck was right; 
neither the ‘‘ looks ”’ nor the ‘‘ ways” of the stranger 
bore the stamp of ‘‘ Reverend.”” He wore a bushy 
black beard and a very fine moustache; he was 
dressed in traveller fashion, which generalises all in 
these days; but there was a nonchalant decision in 
his voice and manner, and still more in the expression 
of his face, though it beamed with good-humour, 
that carried the conviction he was not a cleric—or at 
least not like one. 

‘“‘ This card—is it yours?” asked the governor. 
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**Oh no! ”’ said the other. 

‘¢ Then who is Mr. Callendar ?” asked the governor, 
while his companion was dragging two of the heavy 
chairs from the wall and placing them for the con- 
ference. 

**Mr. Callendar? He is the chaplain of our 
regiment, and a particular friend of mine,” was the 
reply. 

‘«Then you are —?” the governor began to ask. 

‘*IT have the honour to hold a commission under 
her Majesty.” 

This reply acted-like a talisman on the spirit of the 
governor, who said quickly, “I’m glad of that. I 
like red coats better than black ones.” 

‘Not all ‘red coats,’ I fancy!” said the officer, 
glancing at the prostrate portrait. 

The governor grew pale with suppressed anger. 

‘** Don’t be angry,” said the guest. ‘I shouldn’t 
have alluded to the subject but that it is connected 
with my mission ; in fact it is the very marrow of it.” 

‘“‘Then—then,”—the governor began to sputter 
rather than speak. 

Then the sooner I give you the whole the better, 
eh?’ 

“T want to know nothing on any matter of the 
kind,” replied the governor, constrained to self-com- 
mand by the coolness of his companion. 

‘* Ah, my good sir, you haven’t come to grey hairs 
without finding out that we must hear, see, and know 
much that it would be bliss to remain ignorant of. 
You have held a command, you have seen the world, 
you ought not to run away from an enemy, but face 
him out.” 

‘* What’s your business ?’’ asked the governor after 
a pause and a severe struggle with his feelings. 

‘Simply to ask you to do justice to the family of 
Randal Chancellor, the nephew of your mother and 
that lady” (pointing to the portrait). ‘‘I need not 
add, your first cousin.” 

As this answer was reccived in silence, the officer 
added, ‘‘ Better to act justly at once, with a free will 
and good grace, than by compulsion.” 

*‘Justly! Compulsion! What’s it all about?” 
stammer-d the governor, who looked much more like 
*‘ going into a fit”? than when he was sleeping in his 
chair. 

‘The Crinkle Quarries, you know, were bought 
by Hester Chancellor for a mere trifle, when their 
value was unknown and wholly unsuspected. They 
have become a source of great wealth, and except a 
small portion which is claimed by Madame Topliffe, 
Well, they must be given 
up to Hester’s nephew's children. This is my 
business.” 

An outburst of wrath followed. The governor 
exhausted his vocabulary of abuse, but without 
seeming to produce the least effect on his companion, 
who calmly took out his watch, and holding it in his 
hand, waited till the paroxysm had passed. 

‘“‘Now, really,” he said, as he returned it to his 
pocket, ‘‘I expected better things from you, a man 
that has seen a sort of military service! My time is 
nearly up; my train will be due before I reach the 
station if I linger much longer. What am I to tell 
Callendar?”’ 

‘Who is Callendar?” gasped the governor. 

‘‘ Arthur Callendar married my sister, to whom 
Chancellor bequeathed all that remained to her after 
paying debts, on condition that she would make it over 
to any children her brother Randal might leave.” 





The governor looked bewildered. 

“Ah, it ts puzzling. That comes of having such 
long families! Well, let mo explain. My sister, 
who was her favourite niece (nodding towards the 
portrait) married Callendar. News came suddenly of 
poor Randal, that he and his wife had both died in 
New Zealand, and that their orphan children were on 
their voyage to find a home in England.” 

One thought seemed now to occupy the governor ; 
he grew red and pale alternately, at last he said, 
‘‘Then your name is —?” 

‘* Chancellor—Captain Capel Chancellor—I would 
have sent in my own card, but I thought Callendar’s 
would be more acceptable till you knew my errand. 
As soon as you knew it, I confess I expected, as I 
said, better things from you. But human nature is 
weak, and the evil in it strong. I make allowances; 
Aunt Hester didn’t go the way to win your heart; 
but don’t try to follow her bad example by holding 
back the rights of these orphans; you have the 
estate, you are rich; be content; these quarries are 
theirs. We have the law with us, but it is bad for 
families to go to law. I hope you will do the right 
thing, and cut short all quarrelling.” 

The governor sat, as Shuck would have said, “ all 
of a heap,” muttering to himself, ‘“‘ Thought I knew 
the face !—Thought I knew the face!” while Captain 
Chancellor, as he rose to go, with aserene and kindly 
air offered his hand, on which the governor averted 
his face, and turned away his shoulder. 

‘‘No?—be it so. Farewell, Governor; take my 
friendly advice. Communicate immediately with Cal- 
lendar on the subject. Make out your fair estimate of 
outlay at these works, and soon (there will, of course, be 
payments due on both sides), and don’t wait for com- 
pulsion. Ay, it’s an ugly word, isn’t it, to us?” he 
added, as the governor wriggled in his chair. ‘‘ But, 
you know, governors have been forced to capitulate 
before now. Better walk out with flying colours than 
have the enemy on you and pay the cost.” 

‘‘Gone!” cried the governor, as he heard the door 
close, and ventured to look round. ‘I’m glad he’s 
gone! See him again? Never!” 
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HE grave has closed over Mazzini long enough 

to consider calmly the great and essential 
qualities of the man apart from his errors, his 
infirmities, and the faults of his personal and political 
career. He who but a few years ago was ostracised 
and imprisoned by the Italian Government as a most 
dangerous enemy of the monarchy, and who only 
recovered his liberty in the general amnesty of 1870, 
became, on the news of his decease, the honoured 
champion of Italian unity, even in the hearts of 
monarchists, and all, whether monarchists or repub- 
licans, were eager to pay him the grateful homage of 
following him to the tomb as the Father of United 
Italy, and of crowning his bust in the Campidoglio of 
Rome, the restored metropolis of the nation. Every 
one who witnessed the grand display of honour done to 
his memory on the 17th of March, 1872, in that ancient 
seat of universal empire which his labours and suffer- 
ings, through nearly half a century, had helped tomake 
once more the capital of Italy, and called to mind 
that at the same hour, throughout all the cities and 
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villages of the nation, on all its mountains and olive 
and vine-clad plains, the great mass of Italian life 
was astir to do homage to this one man, must have 
felt how invincible is the might of an upright, stead- 
fast will over all obstacles. Let no champion of a 
good cause ever despair. Here was a man who 
for nearly half a century had been maligned, 
imprisoned, banished as the most pestilent and dan- 
gerous of demagogues, and even condemned to death 
by the very dynasty whose cause he was in reality 
serving ; who had literally hidden in dens and caves 
of the earth, and at length, worn out by sufferings 
and hardships, and that saddest experience, the re- 
peated overthrow of a life’s great hope, had died the 
martyr of the heart in the dawn of his long-yearned- 
for future: one day the feared and proscribed of 
those who reaped the fruits of his labours, the next 
hailed by one and all as the great benefactor, the 
father of his nation, the founder, as it were, of a 
triumphant and rejoicing empire of six-and-twenty 
millions ! 

Mazzini was born in Genoa on the 22nd of June, 
1805, and was consequently, at his death, in his sixty- 
seventh year. His father was a medical man in 
moderate practice, but by no means rich, and pro- 
bably his independent character and free avowal of 
the republican idea, which at that time came thither 
from France, had some influence on his worldly for- 
tunes. He might, however, be considered rather a 
representative of the ancient Roman republican, for 
in Italy republicanism was not a modern theory, as 
in France, but an ancient actuality. 

The young Mazzini, whilst yet a child. listened to 
the discussions on this subject which were carried on 
under his father’s roof, so that his infant mind was, 
as it were, nurtured and trained in republicanism. 
The idea thus early implanted became identified in 
his memory with the grandest period of his ancestral 
race, with that of the great and flourishing common- 
wealth of Rome before the day of Imperialism and 
decay. Mazzini, the father, would not permit his 
son to enter school or lyceum, lest his mind should 
become infected by what he regarded as false prin- 
ciples; he was carefully educated, therefore, under 
his own eye. His teacher, at seven years old, was 
one Giuseppe Padroni, an ex-colonel of artillery, 
who, writing of his young pupil to his mother, ex- 
pressed his conviction that ‘‘he would become, in 
time, the admired of all the cultivated minds in 
Europe. He is possessed,” said he, “of a most 
tenacious memory. Extraordinary talent, and a genius 
unlimited, are the decisive characteristics which dis- 
tinguish him.” 

His political education went on .equally with his 
intellectual, his early tendencies being strengthened 
by the study of Livy and Tacitus, whilst some old 
newspapers which he found stowed away behind the 
medical books of his father gave an irrevocable 
bent to his mind, and from that time the martyrs of 
liberty became the heroes of his boyish reverence. 

One day in April, 1821, Mazzini, then sixteen, was 
walking with his mother and one Gambini, a friend 
of the family, in the Strada Nuova of Genoa. It 
was just at the moment when the Piedmontese in- 
surrection, headed by Santorre, Santarosa, and 
Ansaldi, had been frustrated by treachery; the in- 
surgents were flying for their lives, and great numbers 
of them were in Genoa, waiting for an opportunity to 
embark in order to escape from the police. All at 


once a man of a severe aspect, brown-bearded and' 
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with flashing eyes, stepped up to the little group 
and accosted them. It was one Rini, a captain of 
the national guard who had been appointed to head 
the insurrection, and, at a given signal, to set out 
for Spain, where he was to be joined by other 
Italians engaged in the cause of liberty. Rini held 
in his hand an open handkerchief, which he presented 
to the little family group, saying, ‘‘ For the proscribed 
of Italy.”” The mother of Mazzini and the family 
friend at once, and without a word, dropped each 
some money into the handkerchief, and the man 
hastened away to make his application in other 
quarters. 

This was an era in the life of the young Mazzini. 
From that date not only did he cherish the thought 
of country and liberty, and the conviction that he 
might and must fight for them both as one, but he was 
henceforth drawn towards this object as a duty, and 
from that moment he had but one aim in life—that 
of disinterested devotion and sacrifice for the cause 
of his native land. Beardless youth as he was, he 
already speculated on lofty political enterprises, and 
repeated to himself the word which was in fact a 
great idea, the foundation of his whole system— 
Uniry. From that day he became meditative and 
sad, and making his outward appearance agree with 
his inward tone of mind, he dressed in black, being, 
as he expressed it, in mourning for his country. 

At the University of Genoa he contracted a warm 
friendship with the celebrated author, Ruffini, and his 
brother, who were afterwards to be his fellow-con- 
spirators and exiles in England, a friendship of 
immense importance and support to him at a time 
when, cast down and in despair over the fate of his 
country, he was almost driven to commit suicide. 

Ruffini, it may be here mentioned, like Mazzini, so 
completely possessed himself of the English language 
in the after years of their sorrowful exile, when our 
country afforded them a home and sympathising 
friends, as to write it with the most perfect knowledge 
and mastership. Ruffini’s works, ‘‘ Doctor Antonio” 
and *‘ A Quiet Nook,” are well known to all, whilst 
in the first he has drawn one of the most noble and 
touching characters, and which may be regarded as 
a faithful portrait of the devoted and high-minded 
men who lived and died for Italian emancipation and 
unity. At the same time this work presents a living 
picture of the frightful state of things under the 
Neapolitan dynasty, and of the struggles and suffer- 
ings of many a noble patriot for its overthrow. 
Ruffini did not live, like Mazzini, to see the accom- 
plishment of his lifelong hopes. 

But now to return to Joseph Mazzini. He early 
became the centre of the young aspirants for liberty 
in the north of Italy, and the word “ unity” was 
diffused amongst them as the great watchword of the 
future. At home and in foreign exile he openly pro- 
claimed the unity of Free Italy as the undeviating 
object of all his thoughts and endeavours, even when 
the idea seemed like the wildest of dreams, and the 
beautiful land which he saw in the vision of enthu- 
siastic patriotism, united gnd free, was lying bound, 
hand and foot, dissevered, gagged, chained, and 
bleeding beneath the armed heels of Austria, Tus- 
eany, the Popedom, and Naples. 

Mazzini’s first efforts were through the press, and 





even when it was a political crime of,the first magni- 


, tude to speak plainly for liberty, he diffused the 


spirit through his pen. One of his earliest writings 
was on the ‘‘ Love of the Country of Dante,” which 
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in 1826, when he was only twenty-one, appeared in 
a publication called the ‘‘ Sub Alpino.” It was pub- 
lished anonymously, but attracted no little attention 
from its fervid, noble patriotism ; and, being read by 
a professor of the Lyceum to a select audience, is 
said to have awakened the utmost enthusiasm, and 
all believed that a new and sublime genius had arisen 
in Italy. As it appeared without a name, another 
professor laid claim to the authorship, but was soon 
after unmasked to the public derision. 

The following year a mercantile journal, entitled 
the ‘‘ Genovese Indicator,” opened its columns to the 
young writer; but though his productions brought 
such great popularity that its managers found it 
necessary to announce its enlargement, they led to its 
ultimate ruin. The government suddenly suppressed 
it, and though it reappeared at Leghorn as the 
‘“‘ Leghorn Indicator,” the same fate awaited it there. 

The famous Carbonari Society, so-called originally 
from the fiction of their being dealers in charcoal, 
had now been for some years in full force. To the 
original vendition—or, in the Italian phrase, vendita, 
or place of sale, in other words, the club of the party 
in Paris—belonged Lafayette, Berthe, Guizot, and 
other remarkable men. The Carbonari took ready 
root in Italy, and soon had extensive ramifications. 
In 1820, it is said that no less than between six and 
seven hundred thousand were enrolled Carbonari. 
Mazzini early affiliated himself amongst them. The 
maxims and arrangements, however, of the earlier 
Carbonari did not satisfy him; his views of liberty 
went*beyond them. Nevertheless, as it was the only 
mode of operation for liberty then in existence, he 
accepted it, and became a worker under it. He was 
accordingly sent to Leghorn to found a vendita, and 
here he made the friendship of many kindred spirits, 
amongst others of Guerrazzi, who was then in 
prison, and writing his ‘‘ Siege of Florence.” 

On Mazzini’s return to Genoa, the revolutions of 
Paris in 1830 having taken place, the hopes of the 
Italian Carbonari were excited to the utmost, and an 
outbreak was planned, which, however, was defeated 
by treason, and Mazzini became its victim. He was 
seized in his house by a file of carabineers and con- 
veyed to the barracks. Although he had upon his 
person at the time of his arrest a printed account of 
the ‘‘ Three Days of France,” on tri-colour paper, 
the oath of the second grade of Carbonari, and a 
cane containing a rapier, the clever young conspirator, 
with the wonderful tact which on all occasions through 
his critical life distinguished him, contrived to rid 
himself of them all before he reached the barracks, 
whence after a few days he was removed to the 
fortress of Savoy as a prisoner. 

During the first week of his imprisonment Mazzini 
could not obtain a single book, but afterwards 
managed to get a Bible, Tacitus, and the poems 
of Lord Byron. His turnkey, Antonietta, in- 
quired every evening with the greatest imper- 
turbability, on closing his cell, whether he had any 
commands, to which he always as imperturbably 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, a carriage to Genoa!” 

During several months of confinement in his Savoy 
prison, Mazzini, with the Bible and Tacitus as his 
study, laboured still at his one great idea, and 
resolved to found ‘‘ Young Italy” on the ruins of 
the Carbonari. 


A volume might be written on the ideas conceived 
and the glorious work actually done in prison. 
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Dante, no doubt, saw both his “Inferno” and his 
‘‘Paradiso”’ in the dungeon-imprisonment which 
preceded his banishment. Tasso hymned some of 
his finest strains in his cell at Ferrara. Bunyan 
sent forth his immortal Pilgrim from the jail in 
Bedford. Winterbottom, incarcerated in England 
for preaching the free ideas of the American colonies, 
wrote as a prison amusement his work on America, 
which sent more thousands there than his preaching 
ever would have done. Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, 
cast into Stafford jail for opinions which many sound 
politicians now hold, wrote his ‘Purgatory of 
Suicides.’”” What a blow to tyranny has been ‘“ Mie 
Prigioni’’ of Silvio Pellico, conceived under the 
burning leads of the palace of the Doges of Venice. 
Lastly, in his prison in Rome, chained to the soldier 
who kept him, how many consolatory and life-giving 
epistles did not St. Paul find leisure to write to the 
churches, which, had he been free and addressing 
them in person, might have been but as the passing 
breath, and produced comparatively speaking but 
little fruit. Truly, all are in God’s hands and carry- 
ing out his purposes, whether for human progress or 
for the higher ends of his spiritual kingdom. From 
the dungeon and the fortress, out of the very depths 
of their hearts, imprisoned ones have spoken words 
of freedom and of life. 


At length Mazzini was brought before an ex- 
traordinary tribunal of senators at Turin, and to his 
own great astonishment acquitted. The governor of 
Genoa, however, displeased by this sentence, obtained 
from the king a decree of banishment beyond Genoa, 
the Ligurian coast, beyond Turin and the other large 
towns of Piedmont. Under these circumstances, he 
preferred to seek an asylum in foreign countries 
rather than to remain ag exile in his native land. 
France, the home of revolutions, was naturally that 
to which Mazzini directed his steps, and after a short 
stay at Geneva, where he made the acquaintance of the 
historian Sismondi, he found himself at Lyons with 
a number of other Italians, with whom, hopeless as 
it was, and must have appeared to any but a mono- 
maniac of liberty, an expedition was planned into 
Piedmont as the commencement of a war of inde- 
pendence. But Louis Philippe, then an insurrec- 
tionist monarch himself, and as yet unacknowledged 
by any of the European sovereigns, though at first 
he was supposed favourable to the attempt, turned 
round upon them with severe threats. The attempt, 
however, was made, but with defeat, after which 
Mazzini retired to Corsica. 

Again Mazzini appeared in France, and issued from 
his humble lodgings at Marseilles his proclamation 
of the institution of Young /taly, for the use of which 
the green, white, and red flag, now the national flag 
of Italy, was originated. At this time Charles Felix, 
Kingof Sardinia, being dead, was succeeded by Charles 
Albert, one of the Carbonari of 1821, and Mazzini, 
full of hope from the youthful propensities of the 
new monarch, called upon him by letter to raise the 
flag of United Italy, to inscribe upon it the words, 
Union, Liserty, INDEPENDENCE, and to stand forth 
himself as the regenerator and liberator of Italy. 
He called upon him to place himself in advance of 
all other kings and patriots, above Napoleon, 
Kosciusko, or Washington; to inscribe upon his 
throne, ‘* Erected by twenty millions of free men; 
Charles Albert born king; Italy reborn through 
him.” . 
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The immediate answer to this letter was an order 
for its suppression, and for the arrest of the writer 
should he enter the Piedmontese territories. Mean- 
time, Young Italy flourished amongst the Italian 
exiles at Marseilles, and its manifestoes were spread 
by means of its confréres at home throughout the 
different States of the Italian peninsula, the object 
which they advocated being a republican form of 
government, extending from the Alps to the most 
southern point of Sicily. Within a year, spite of all 
surveillance and repression, committees of Young 
Italy were established in Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Milan, in Tuscany and Romagna, whilst journals 
bearing the same name were circulated over the 
whole peninsula by the most daring and dexterous 
emissaries. Copies were conveyed clandestinely by 
the steamers along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and conveyed inland in casks of pumice-stone, pitch, 
and other materials. Energetic remonstrances were 
made to Louis Philippe by the Italian Governments, 
which compelled him to banish Young Italy from 
Marseilles and France at large, whilst the Pied- 
montese Government condemned Mazzini to the 
galleys as the enemy of his country. This decree, 
signed by Charles Albert, and dated 26th September, 
1833, was only repealed a few years ago. 

Now, however, appeared a new coadjutor on the 
scene, and one who added greatly to the terrors of 
the situation. This was Garibaldi, who having 
returned from the East, threw himself, with his 
characteristic impetuosity, into the enterprise. A 
determined attack was made on Genoa, which failed. 
Garibaldi escaped to America, whilst Mazzini and 
others, fleeing to Switzerland, made Geneva their 
head-quarters. As leader of another expedition, 
Mazzini marched into Savoy, was again defeated, 
and fled, almost despairing, to London. 

This was the commencement of a new epoch in 
his history. A band of influential friends, who 
sympathised with his aspirations, his indomitable 
perseverance, and his sufferings, and who continued 
faithful to the latest hour of his life, gathered round 
him. No man in private life was more gentle, 
cordial, and endearing than Joseph Mazzini. The 
’ beautiful character of Doctor Antonio, drawn by his 
friend, Ruffini, fully answered to his. Hence it was 
that his talents, his great acquirements, his fidelity 
to the principles he had adopted, and the amenity of 
his manners secured him the hearts of all who came 
into intimate relationship with him. From this time 
his real home was London; there was the true for- 
tress of his strength, the foster-land of his inex- 
tinguishable hope. 

England, in fact, it may be said, revolutionised Italy. 
It was England that furnished the necessary funds, 
that sustained the energies of her exiled patriots, by 
her never-failing asylum, by her home life, and the 
home sympathies which she afforded them. It would 
have been well if he had understood more of the 
religious element which gave strength and stability 
to the movement of the seventeenth century 
which in England secured civil and religious free- 
dom. Still, he understood the results, if not the 
deeper sources of England’s prosperity. In Italy 
all looked dark and hopeless. For forty years there 
had been a constant succession of abortive attempts 
at overturning the various old decrepid dynasties, 
and the eldest of them all, the Papal. Adventurous 
bands, one after another, rose, fought, were slaugh- 
tered or scattered—the very soil of this beautiful 
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land was watered with blood and tears. Noble- 
hearted patriots by scores perished in prisons or were 
driven into exile. All seemed hopeless, but still 
England, whither Mazzini, the heart of every under- 
taking, retreated after each fresh disastrous attempt, 
remained the central fortress of Italian hope. 





From a photograph by Elliot and Fry.) 
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Oe Hormuz, or Harmuz, is a very singular- 
looking rocky island, situated about fifty miles to 
the north of the entrance of the Persian Gulf from the 
Gulf of Oman. It is about twelve miles south from 
Gombroon, on the coast of Persia, though in clear 
weather it looks very much nearer, and small boats 
in fine weather constantly ply between coast and 
island for salt, fish, and other articles. The island is 
claimed at present by the Imam of Muscat in Arabia, 
from the most northern point of whose territory, 
Cape Mussendom (near which the submarine tele- 
graph passes to India), it is distant but forty-five 
miles. Some have described the island as a “‘ barren 
rock of about twelve miles in circuit,’’ but it is more 
properly a number of rocks, peaks, cliffs, and passes 
of all shapes and hues. The salt, of which there is 
a great abundance on the island, gives them the 
appearance of snowy peaks and glaciers, which re- 
flect the golden rays of the sun in all their effulgence 
beneath a cloudless sky. In other places the rocks 
contain sulphur, iron, copper, etc., in sufficient 
quantities to yield a handsome revenue to the Iman, 
notwithstanding the primitive modes of working the 
quarries. These metalliferous rocks and cliffs, seen 
in the sunlight from the deck of an approaching 
steamer at a distance of from four to two miles, 
display almost every variety of colour—black, white, 
red, yellow, and purple, and their shapes represent 
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fortresses, bastions, towers, and mansions, an effect 
almost magical, especially when heightened, as is 
sometimes the case, by the mirage. 

On the north side of the island, towards the west, 
is a decayed town and harbour, the most conspicuous 


object of which is an ancient lighthouse, or beacon | 


tower, about 100 feet in height, supposed to have 
been built by the Portuguese early in the seventeenth 
century. A view of this, with some fishermen’s huts 
near, is given from a photograph taken on the spot, 
and for which the writer is indebted to the kindness 
of Captain Elton, of the Bombay Marine, whom he 
had the good fortune to meet on service there in 1872. 
The island was captured by the celebrated Alphonso 
d’ Albuquerque, who subdued Seif-ed-din, its king, in 
1508. It appears to have been then an emporium of 
great trade and wealth, and the merchandise of India 
and China.(as carpets, shawls, silks, ivory, diamonds, 


earls, perfumes, and spices) was brought from | 
’ ’ bes) | 


distant regions overland, or by native craft from the 
neighbouring shores. The town at this period is 
said to have contained a garrisoned fort, 4,000 
houses, and 40,000 inhabitants, among whom were 
merchants celebrated for their wealth. Milton, who 
wrote a century and a half later (viz., 1667) thus 
refers to this island :— 


“* High on a throne of royal state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence ; and from despair. 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high ; insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heaven.”—Par. Lost, bk. ii. 1. 1-9. 


In ‘‘A New General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, consisting of the most esteemed relations 
which have hitherto been published in any lan- 
guage,” published by Thomas Astley, London, 1766, 
vol. i. p. 75, is a sketch of the island, with the 
fortress, town, and king’s palace. The writer says: 
“The twentieth of February, 1514, Albuquerque, 
resolving to attack Harmiz, or Ormiz, set out with a 
fleet of twenty-seven sail, wherein were 1,500 Por- 
tuguese, besides 600 Malabars and Kanarins. Coming 
to anchor in the port the 26th of March, there pre- 
sently came aboard a visit, and presents from the 
king. The viceroy sent to demand the delivery of 
the fort he had begun there, and that some principal 
men should be sent with the instrument of the sub- 
mission made of that kingdom by King Seif-ed-din. 
Everything was consented to, because there was no 
power to resist. taez (or Reis) Nur-Addin, the 
governor, with his nephew, came to ratify all, and 
were sent back with rich presents for themselves, and 
a valuable collar of gold for the king. Public 
rejoicing was made on both sides for this agreement. 
After which Albuquerque went on with the building 
of the fort, near which, on a scaffold, he received an 
ambassador that came from Ismael, King of Persia, 
with presents, consisting of shawls, brocades, pre- 
tious stones, jewels of gold, and silk. The treaty 
was concluded with mutual satisfaction. Soon after 
the viceroy, falling ill, was persuaded to return to 
India for the recovery of his health. In the way, 
meeting with news that a new governor was come 
from Portugal with orders for him to return home, 
he was seized with profound melancholy, and died 
upon the bar of Goa, 16th December, 1515, in the 


sixty-third year of his age. He was the first (Por- 
tuguese) governor of India, as his predecessor was 
the first viceroy.” 

Dean Vincent says: ‘‘ Ormiz has two safe forts, one 
|on the east, and the other on the west side of the 
island. It is three leagues from the coast of Persia, 
and nearly four in circuit. According to Dalrymple, 
it is in lat. 27° 4’ 22’ north. The lighthouse, built 
probably about the time of Albuquerque’s first visit, 
stands on a sandy neck of land between the two 
forts.” 

In 1622 the British assisted the Persians in captur- 
ing the island from the Portuguese, and Shah Abbas 
then transferred the thriving trade of the town and 
port to the village of Gombroon, situated to the north 
on the Persian coast, which was thenceforth named 
Bunder Abbas. Ormuz has ever since declined, and 
is now little more than a wretched scattered village of 
fishermen and miners, Arabs, Persians, and Africans. 




















ANCIENT TOWER, ORMUZ.- 


It contains the ruins of one or two churches, numerous 
ruined houses, some of which yet bear marks of 
former prosperity, while the capricious trade has 
passed into other channels, for Gombroon is now a 
mud-walled town of scarcely 5,000 inhabitants. It 
has no harbour, and is far from thriving. There is, 
however, as in the days of Tavernier (the old 
jewel merchant traveller), a small trade in hides, 
silk, Persian carpets, pearls, amber, and diamonds; 
and the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
weekly mail steamers call there, and at several 
other small ports in the gulf, on the way to and 
from Bushire, Bussorah, Muscat, Kurrachee, and 
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Bombay. A few Jews and Armenians are in the 
town, but neither synagogue nor church are to be 
found. But should the long-talked-of railway from 
the Levant oid the Euphrates Valley to the Persian 
Gulf ever become an accomplished fact, as may be, 
when new life is awakened in Asiatic Turkey, the 
once busy entrepét of Ormuz, rendered classic by 
Milton, may, with many other once-celebrated spots, 
become familiar to passers-by, who will then journey 
to our Indian empire in two-thirds of the time they 
at present consume, besides passing the most interest- 
ing countries of the ancient world. Commerce, too, 
may then again be revived in one of its earliest and 
most ancient channels; and Christianity revive 
therewith. 


Oxford. WILLIAM BROWN KEER. 





THE GRANTS OF LOCHSIDE; 
OR, TIE LIFE OF SCOTCH EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


DARE say I was unreasonable in the way I took 
it. I know that was my mother’s thought, and 
she wasna given to severe judgments ; but that night 
when I left them sitting there, and crept away to my 
bed in the dark, I thought that my interest in life 
was over. When Marjory came in, as she always 
did when she had read her chapter and said her 
prayers, to say good night, I never moved nor spoke, 
but breathed as if I were asleep; nor did I answer 
when she touched me and called me by my name, 
for I wasna sure of myself, and I must have spoiled 
the first hour of her happiness if she had opened my 
lips to her then. 

I see now that I was unreasonable, but I canna 
laugh at myself, even yet, because of it, for the pain 
I suffered was sharp and real. It came of selfishness, 
as most of our troubles do—a pitiful grudging that 
another should have the first place with her who had 
been first with me all her life; and, God forgive me, 
I fear there was envy as well as jealousy in my pain— 
a kind of moan over my own departed youth, in 
which I had missed what she had gotten in hers. 
But, dear me! it is useless to go back to that time 
now. 

When she spoke to me about her happiness—and 
she was in no haste to do it, guessing, I dare say, 
how it was with me—I was able to answer quietly, 
as was best. Truly, it would have been ill done to 
say anything to trouble her in her happiness, so I 
let her believe that it was the suddenness of the 
thing that had upset me at the first. Then she told 
me it might have been, and had very nearly been— 
her engagement I mean—a year before. But she 
had had the feeling that she should be wooed and 
won from her father’s house, and came home; and 
besides, she wished him, before he spoke a word, to 
seo that she was but a farmer’s daughter, used with 
humble ways, and that her father and mother, and 
all belonging to her, were plain folk, on whom his 
family and friends might very likely look down. 
When I said it was a wonder that his sudden going 
away without speaking: hadna fretted her more, she 
only laughed and reddened, and said she had not 
been afraid. 

There is little to be said of the days that followed. 





They were but few. I couldna but wonder that my 
father and mother were so perfectly content with the 
prospect of her going from them so far. It was the 
common lot, my mother said afterwards, and it 
would have been ill done to grudge to lose her for 
the few years they could look forward to when she 
had the prospect of a life of happiness with the man 
who had chosen her for his wife. And he was a 
proper man, I couldna but acknowledge—a servant 
of God and a true gentleman, worthy of my 
Marjory. 

There were not many days of waiting, for Mr. 
Chester could spend but a short time in Canada, and 
he would have Marjory to go here and there with 
him to see the grand sights on this side of the sea 
before she went to see her new home. As to pre- 
paration, Marjory thought little of that, and instead 
of making a work about the marriage, and calling 
all the family together to it, it was put over quietly, and 
then they went to visit all the brothers and sisters at 
their own homes, which answered a better purpose in 
every way. The last days of their stay were given to 
us at Lochside, and they were days to be remem- 
bered. It was a sore wrench to Marjory to leave 
her home, and to postpone us all, and I was thank- 
ful that I was able to keep a cheerful face to the 
end, so that the trial of parting wasna made worse 
for her to bear. And, indeed, I was reconciled to 
her loss in a measure before she went, and all the 
tidings that have come to us have been of such 
a nature as to satisfy even me that she did well to 
go. She has been a happy woman; may God’s 
blessing rest on her and him! 

After they went away, a great quietness fell on 
our household. ‘The only serious illness that I was 
ever visited with fell on me that summer. I was 
overdone, they all said, and needed rest, and rest 
was just what I could not take, though I had got to 
the end of my strength; and a weary time | had. 
My mother was most patient and forbearing with 
me, and so was my father, though he spoke plainly 
to me as well, and told me I had made an idol of my 
Marjory, and that the wonder was that God had 
made my chastisement so light as the sending of her 
to a new happy home of her own beyond the sea; and 
I had no words with which to answer him. But all 
this wore over; I grew better, and we fell into our 
old ways, and had peace and quietness, and all 
things went well with us. 

Within the year my brother James married, and 
brought his young wife home to Lochside. If he 
had asked me to choose a suitable wife for him, she 
would never have come into my thoughts. She was 
the daughter of Judge Clitheroe, a girl who had been 
brought up in a town, and knew as little of the work 
of a farm as town girls generally do. Indeed, she 
knew very little of any kind of work, and I was not 
altogether pleased when James said to me that it 
mattered less because of my being at home to do as 
I had always done. For every woman should rulo 
in her own house, and she who rules in the house 
should have the responsibility of the house. I felt 
that it would not be easy for me to take the second 
place, but it would make it none the easier to do the 
duties of the first. 

However, we got on well enough together. My 
mother was very wise and gentle, and it would have 
been ill done in me to vex her, for my father and 
mother were my first care. And Mrs. James had 





sense, though she had not experience, and she loved 
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her husband, and she loves him better to-day than 


she did the day he brought her home. Her children 
came fast, and she needed all her strength to care for 
them, and with regard to most things in the house 
I did just as I had done before, and though some 
things were different, we had great comfort during 
the last years of my father and mother. 

Whenever I think of this time, there is oddly 
enough associated with it thoughts of a summer 
Saturday afternoon. As bairns we had aye Saturday 
afternoon to do what we liked in. Sometimes, in 
busy seasons, we were led to see that the best thing 
we could do with it was just to go on with the work 
of the farm or the house; but that was not often, 
and we always had our choice as to whether we were 
to work or not. For the most part it used to bea 
time of rest, the house clean and the work all done 
for the week, and the Sabbath before us—-a time of 
preparation. 

Our life at home was like this for the first few 
years after our Marjory went away. It was a restful 
afternoon of life to my father and my mother, with the 
shadows growing long, indeed, but with a brightness 
in the west fairer than the noonday sunshine. Just 
when it began to be to us consciously a time of 
waiting, I cannot say. 

It was long since my mother had been a strong 
woman, but she had never suffered pain, and now so 
gradual was her failure, so unchanged the tranquil 
brightness of her face, that she was far down the 
valley or ever we were aware. She had known it 
herself long, and many a word that she spoke to me 
in those days I saw afterwards was meant as a 
message to be remembered when she was gone. 
There were no last words known to us as such at the 
time. She showed so full and cheerful an interest in 
all that was happening among us to the very end, 
that even in the sight of tokens not to be mistaken 
we could not think of her as dying. There was over 
her no dimness or shadow as she walked through 
the valley. The light from beyond glorified the 
dying face, and looking at her we forgot the terrors 
of death, as she did, thinking of Him who is death’s 
conqueror. 

And when death came it was just a “ falling 
asleep.” My father, stooping over her to speak a 
word, was startled first by the wonderful smile upon 
her face, and then he saw that it was the smile with 
which she had welcomed heaven. 

Did we grieve for her? We had no cause to 
grieve. She had nearly reached the limit of three- 
score years and ten, after which life is but labour 
and sorrow, and she was glad to go. There was no 
bitterness in the grief of any of her children. It 
was natural and right that they should turn from her 
grave more glad and thankful for the memory of 
such a life as hers, than sorrowful for her depar- 
ture. 

As for my father, he seemed for a while lost and be- 
wildered, missing her at every turn, and not knowing 
what to do without her. He was my care after this, 
and I don’t know how it would have been with me 
if I had not had my father to think about. It was a 


comfort to me that I could comfort him; and after 
this his life was but a quiet and hopeful waiting for a 
change. 

There were little children in the house by this 
time, and he took pleasure in their company; and he 
seemed to grow like a child himself as the days 
passed on. 


He was childlike, but he never grew 
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childish in the way of being unreasonable or ill to do 
with. He took pleasure in the simplest things—in 
their little hymns and stories, and even in their 
plays. He forgot some things, but some things he 
saw more clearly, and some truths he held with a 
firmer grasp, as his body and his mind grew weaker ; 
and I could see more clearly every day that God was 
preparing him for His presence in glory as the time 
of his going drew near. There was astruggle at the 
last hard to see, which made the end different from 
my mother’s, but he doubtless entered into the rest 
to which she had gotten a while sooner, and they are 
together now in His presence who redeemed them 
both, and grief would have been out of place beside 
his grave. ‘A good life well ended,” men said of 
his, and so it was; but he had a better ground of 
hope than a good life would have been. He never 
looked to that for safety, but to Christ, who had 
saved him by His grace. 

But, looking back upon it, I must say of my 
father’s life that it was a good life. He never 
sought great things for himself, but was content to 
do his duty, day by day, in a way that wrought in 
the end what might well be called a great thing and 
a good. Out of a wilderness he made a home that 
might well be taken as a model by those who aro 
striving to do the same. In it he, with my mother’s 
help, so brought up his family as to prepare them 
for their work in the world—and it is the highest 
work to be done in it—work for God and their fellow- 
men, to which some of them have put their hands. 
He was a man of few words, but his words were of 
weight whenever they were spoken, and his deeds 
spoke even louder. I may end my tale as I began it, 
saying of him, as my brother James did, that two or 
three such men set down in each of our new town- 
ships would go far to insure the prosperity of our 
growing country. 

For a while it went ill with me after I lost my 
father. I was at a loss what to do, or how to fill the 
blank his departure had made. For he had been my 
first care, and had filled my thoughts so long, that 
being worn out, and neither strong nor cheerful, it 


. seemed to me for a while as though my life’s work 


was done. I suffered more than I did after my 
mother’s death, and had a weary time. 
It was selfishness partly; I was thinking more of 


| my own loss than of his gain, but it partly rose out 


of a feeling which oftener I dare say than most folk 
think may account for the sourness and the sharp- 
ness which are whiles with truth laid to the charge 
of single women who have gotten past middle age— 
the feeling of being alone, of being first in the 
thoughts of no one in all the world. I had been first 
with my father after my mother’s death, and except 
for a little while with my Marjory, when she was but 
a bairn, I had never all my life been first with any 
one besides. So now being alone, it seemed for 
awhile asif noone needed me, and that my life might 
as well come to an end. Itwwas a foolish and morbid 
feeling for which no one was to blame. For they all 
made much of me, and I was taken here and there to 
visit, and passed the first winter after my father’s 
death between the houses of my brothers and sisters, 
and each went beyond the other in making me wel- 
come, which was well enough for a while, but 1 felt 
that it would not do for a continuance. 

I might have lived any where I liked best, for my 
father had left me well off, as was right, since I had 





spent my strength at home, and had done my share 
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for the place. And not one of them grudged me 
what I had. But I could settle nowhere away from 
Lochside, where my home had been so long; and so 
when word came in the spring from James that I 
was needed in my old place in the house and in the 
dairy, home I came. 

There is always enough to do about a farmhouse, 
though things are managed differently from what 
they used to be. My brother has a great name in 
the country for the rearing of cattle and sheep, and 
for good farming generally, as he deserves. But in 
the house the management is not what it used to be. 
The wool is sent away now to the factory, and there 
is no trouble of spinning or of weaving, nor is there so 
much care in the house for such cloth as in the old 
days was made by us at home. Even the butter- 
making and the cheese-making is a matter of less 
importance now than it used to be, when, with the 
products of the dairy, my mother and I bought all 
necessary things for the house. But such as it is, 
the management of it has always been in my hands, 
for Mrs. James, as she is called among us, was never 
brought up to farm work. The bairns have come 
fast, too, and I have helped, with other work as well 
as the dairy, and so have I thought myself in my place 
here, and was content in it till this trouble came upon 
me. And now I am beginning to see that I thought 
too much of myself and my doings, for they seem to 
get on very well without me. I canna justly say 
that things are managed in the dairy or out of it as 
I would manage them. But they seem as well pleased, 
and there is this to be said, there is not the same 
need for hard work and for economy about the place 
as there.,used to be when I was young. 

That it should in the least add to my trouble to 
know that Iam but little missed about the work of 
the house, only shows how foolish and unreasonable 
I am; for I have seen the same in the case of more 
important persons than myself. I have known folk 
that had to lay down their work when it seemed that 
there were no hands that were fit to take it up; and 
while we were thinking about it, and wondering and 
grieving, help was found, and other skill and will 
had done it. Even the gap that death makes closes 
quickly, as far as one’s work and place in the world 
are concerned. Yes! and in other respects, too; and 
it is well it should be so, for life would be too hard 
to bear if the sense of loss were ever new and fresh 
upon us, and if we could not use ourselves to the 
changes that must come to those who live to grow 
old. 

I hope I am not unthankful for my mercies. They 
are many and undeserved, I know well. I needed 
this chastisement of being laid down helpless, or it 
would not have been sent upon me. I think it is the 
very hardest trouble to bear that could have fallen 
on me. But I am not sure. That is not a safe 
thing to say. Many a worse trouble might be sent. 
Through God’s grace, never refused to one asking 
humbly, I may be enabled to honour the Lord by 
suffering patiently, as well as by working diligently, 
as has been my endeavour till now; and if it is to be 
my cross to sit and be served for the rest of my life, 
I trust I may be enabled to make it as little of a cross 
as possible to those who are to serve me. One thing 
I see clearly. 
thinking about myself and my ailments and depri- 
vations, and of troubling other folk with them, more 
than is right or wise. I doubt I have been doing 
that already, both in my story and out of it, and I 


I amin danger of falling into a way of 





must take thought and learn patience, for I may live 
a long time yet. 

It has taken me a good while to write all this. 
The lake wasna clear of ice when I began, and now 
the ripening brown is over all the grass, and the 
early barley is yellowing iu the fields that stretch 
out beside it. Iam afraid I have made a long story 
of it. Not that long stories are objectionable, if 
they are of the right kind. The longer the better, 
we used to think, when we were young and heeding 
about stories. But mine has not turned out just as 
I meant it to do, because I am not used with writing, 
and because I have been thinking more of ourselves 
and of what has been suffered and enjoyed among 
us at home, than of any good that I am like by it to 
do to friend or stranger. And for that matter, it 
was chiefly as a pass-time that I began it, and it 
has answered that purpose in a measure. 

The view that I have from my window of the lake 
and the highlying fields of our farm, and of the 
country beyond, would be beautiful even to eyes 
looking on it for the first time. ‘To me it is more 
than beautiful, for with every tree and hill and 
stone there is joined some memory of old days and 
the friends that were with me then. As I lie here 
by myself in the early mornings and in the long 
summer afternoons, it is like reading a book to look 
out upon it all. Before I know it my mind has 
wandered away from the places and the things them- 
selves, and I am going over again in my thoughts 
all that we have enjoyed and suffered together. I 
can see now more clearly than I used to do how God 
has guided us, and been good to us, and kept us 
safe from evils that have overtaken other families, 
and how, even to children’s children, He is making 
His promise good. 

There have been anxious times among us whiles. 
We have had sorrows to bear and disappointments, 
and in our prayers we have had to follow wandering 
feet through devious ways. But sorrows have been 
made blessings to us, and I have good hope through 
God’s promise, and through tokens given of late, 
that all we love will be guided safe home at last. 
The thought of my heart is oftenest, ‘‘ Verily Thou 
hast dealt well with thy servants, according to thy 
word.” And I must see to it that it be made the 
language of my lips and of my life as well, lest those 
about me should be left to lightlify God’s grace, 
seeing its imperfect work in me. 

We have had a quiet summer. There is less 
coming and going of my brothers and sisters and the 
children than there used to be. They have formed 
new ties and made new friends, and have other 
places to go to. Anda brother’s house is not just 
the same as a father’s. Mrs. James has many friends 
and relations of her own, who come often, and who 
are very agreeable, and some of them sensible 
people. But the summer has been quiet to me. 

John has sent me word that he is coming to sce 
me soon, and he has given me intimation of some- 
thing as possible which I must not think too much 
about, or the disappointment, if it should not come, 
would be too hard to bear. But if I should be per- 
mitted to see my Marjory again and her bairns I 
think it would help to make me patient and content 
for the rest of my life. 

There is no use in saying that I must not think 
about it, for I can think of nothing else. Yesterday 
there came a letter to me from Marjory herself, telling 
me that the day of sailing is fixed, and that within 
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the month I may expect to see her and her husband 
and her children; and now they are on the sea, and 
drawing nearer every day. God keep them safe! 
This morning, when I woke early, as I always do, 
it seemed to be a new world that I was looking on. 
There was no ‘‘chill before the dawning” to make 
me shiver at the thought of the long day before me. 
The twitter of the early birds, and the noise of the 
cocks and hens in the farmyard, that have been such 
sad sounds to me whiles, since I have only heard 
them from my bed, came to me like music. The 
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very sunshine seems brighter than I have seen it 
this while. © 

She may come any day now, John says, and the 
only preparation I can make for her is just to lie 
still and wait with patience and a thankful heart. 
When I think that the next sound I hear may be her 
dear voice, no wonder that my hand shakes, and that 
I canna settle to write more. I may need the plea- 
sant work again when the summer is over and 
Marjory gone home, but in the meantime my writing 





may be put away. 





THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 





WE have not given any detailed account of the 
American Centennial Exhibition, which has 
occupied much space in the records of the year, and 
of which the official reports have yet to be published. 
Apart, however, from the special objects of the Exhi- 
bition, the associations of the time and the place of 
this great event have world-wide interest. Even 
those who cared little about the “products” and 
“industries,” or the arts and the sciences, displayed 
or represented, were moved to enthusiasm by the 
fact of such a mode of celebrating the hundredth 
year of the nation. No wonder that ‘‘ the Fourth of 
July ”’ in such a year was celebrated with unwonted 
ceremony. At Philadelphia, on the eve of the famous 
day, there were illuminations and torchlight meet- 
ings; and at midnight the new Liberty Bell* upon 
Independence Hall was rung for the first time, amid 
musical demonstrations, the shouts of the people, 
and salutes from artillery. Throughout the country 
the celebration of the day began at sunrise with 
salutes and bell-ringing. From an early hour the 


THE DECLARATION 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 

States of America, in Congress assembled. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitled them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident that all 





* See “ Leisure Hour” for 1876, page 404. 








streets were crowded with processions. The chief 
ceremonies were held in front of Independence Hall, 
in presence of a vast assemblage of distinguished 
persons from all parts of the world. An original 
copy of the Declaration of Independence was held 
up in full view of the assembled multitude amid 
enthusiastic applause, and was afterwards read. This. 
was followed by a Hymn of Greeting from Brazil, 
composed by a Brazilian poet at the Emperor’s 
request. A national Ode, composed for the occasion, 
was then recited by Bayard Taylor, the author. The 
oration of the day was delivered by William M. 
Evarts. The ceremonies concluded with the ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah Chorus ”’ and Doxology, the ‘‘ Old Hundredth ” 
being sung by the whole assemblage. Seventy-six 
peals were then given by the Independence Hall bell, 
during which the assemblage dispersed. 

We reproduce this Declaration of a hundred years 
ago, as especially interesting in view of the recent 
commemoration in which hundreds of thousands 
from all parts of the world have taken part :—* 


OF INDEPENDENCE. 


men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organising its 








* The ‘‘ Times” correspondent mentions that towards the close of the 
summer the Centennial Exhibition was often visited by more than 100,000 
persons ina single day. Once there were above 250,000, on the day of 
the Pennsylvanian ‘‘ Demonstration.” 
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owers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
ikely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes ; 
and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present king of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world :— 

He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained ; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the right of representation 
in the legislature; a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their public records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on 
the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected ; whereby the 
legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise, the 
State remaining, meanwhile, exposed to all the danger 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalisation of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, 
by refusing his assent to laws for establishing judi- 
clary powers. 

He‘has made judges dependent on his will alone 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent 
of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation ; 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; 





For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
ment for any murders which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these States ; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent ; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury ; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for 
pretended offences ; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in 
a neighbouring province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instru- 
ment for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the 
powers of our governments ; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with powers to legislate for us 
in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring 
us out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, rayaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny already begun, with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilised nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
captive on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms ; our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A prince, whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren. "We have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts made by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred, to 
disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and con- 
sanguinity. 

We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war—in 
peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and 
by the authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare: That these United 
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Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States ; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that, as Free and Independent States, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which Independent States may of right do. And, 
for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honour. 





This Declaration was originally prepared by a Com- 
mittee of Congress, appointed for that duty. Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, had received the largest 
number of votes, and was in that manner singled out 
te draft the confession of faith of the rising empire. 
From the fulness of his own mind, without con- 
sulting one single book, yet having in his memory 
the example of the Swiss and of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, Jefferson drafted the 
Declaration, in which, after citing the principles of 
government, he presented the complaints of the 
United States against England. He submitted the 
paper separately to Franklin and to John Adams, 
accepted from each of them one or two verbal unim- 
portant corrections, and subsequently reported it to 
Congress, which immediately after adopting the 
resolution of independence, entered upon its con- 
sideration. The language, the statements, and the 
principles of the paper were closely scanned. In 
the indictment against George 111 a paragraph on the 
slave trade was omitted, but all other changes and 
omissions in Jefferson’s paper were either insigni- 
ficant or much for the better, rendering its language 
more terse and exact; and in the evening of the 
fourth day of July, twelve States, without one nega- 
tive, agreed to the Declaration. The names of the 
twelve States were—New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts Bay, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
In remarkable contrast to the stern simplicity of 
this document was the National Ode composed by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, the jubilant strain of the first 
stanza marking at once the vastness of the change 
wrought by a single century. 


*¢ Sun of the Stately Day 
Let Asia into the shadow drift, 
Let Europe bask in thy ripened ray 
And over the severing Ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendour ! 
Give light to the eager eyes 
Of the Land that waits to behold thee rise ; 
The gladness of morning lend her, 
With the triumph of noon attend her, 
And the peace.of the Vesper skies ! 
For lo, she cometh now 
With hope on the lip and pride on the brow, 
Stronger and dearer and fairer, 
To smile on the love we bear her, 
To live as we dreamed her and sought her, 
Liberty’s latest daughter ! 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places, 
We found her traces ; 
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On the hills, in the crash of woods that fall, 
We heard her call. 
When the lines of battle broke 
We saw her face in the fiery smoke ; 
Through toil and anguish and desolation 
We followed and found her, 
With the grace of a virgin nation 
As a sacred zonearound her ! 
Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 
Far-heard through the ages, if not she ! 
For the menace is dumb that defied her, 
And she stands acknowledged and strong and free !” 


We cannot find space for the whole poem, if, 
indeed, we thought it worth quoting, but the fol- 
lowing is perhaps its finest passage, as descriptive 
of the America of to-day—the idealised country of 
the poet, who is privileged to project his own aspira- 
tions into the sterner state of actual life. 


‘* Foreseen in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was born of the longing of ages ; 
By the truth of the noble dead 
And the faith of the living fed ! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head, 
In her form and features still 
The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honour, Huguenot grace, 
The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all where her being began 
She took what she gave to Man. 
Justice that knew no station, 
Belief as soul decreed, 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed. 
She takes but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain ; 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every Crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentle Rhine ; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburnt shrine ; 
Her France pursues some dream divine ; 
Her Norway keeps her mountain pine ; 
Her Italy waits by the Western brine. 
And broad-based under all, 
Is planted England’s oaken-hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 
As e’er went worldward from the island wall ! 
Fused in her candid light, 
To one strong race all races here unite. 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan, 
"Twas glory once to be a Roman ; 
She makes it glory now to be a man,” 


The conclusion will also bear quotation :— 


** Took up, look forth, and on ! 

There’s light in the dawning sky : 
The clouds are parting, the night is gone ! 
Prepare for the work of the day ! 
Fallow thy pastures lic, 

And far thy shepherds stray, 
And the fields of thy vast domain 


Are waiting for purer seed 

Of knowledge, desire, and deed, 
For keener sunshine and mellower rain ! 

dut keep thy garments pure ; 
Pluck them back with the old disdain 
From touch of the hands that stain, 

So shall thy strength endure. 
Transmute into Good the Gold of Gain, 
Compel to beauty thy ruder powers 
Till the bounty of coming hours 
Shall plant on thy fields apart 
With the oak of Toil, the rose of Art ! 

Be watchful and keep us so ; 

Be strong and fear no foe ; 

Be just and the world shall know! 
With the same love love us as we give! 
And the day shall never come 

That finds us weak or dumb 

To join and smite and ery 
In the great task for thee to die 
And the greater task—for thee to live ! ” 


The following poems—the first by Whittier, sung 
at the opening of the Exhibition, and the other by 
the veteran William Cullen Bryant—should also have 
place in the permanent records of the Centennial 
year :— 


CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine, 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun ; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathering world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labour met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee ; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues, strong to save, 
The honour proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold ! 


Oh! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 

And cast in some Diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old ! 


JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF ANOTHER AGE. 


Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on from stage to stage, 

A century’s space, until we tread 
The threshold of another age. 


We sce there, o’er our pathway swept, 
. A torrent stream of blood and fire ; 
And thank the ruling power who kept eH 
Our sacred league of States entire. 


Oh! checkered train of years, farewell, 
With all thy strifes and hopes and fears ; 
But with us let thy memories dwell, 
To warn and lead the coming years. 


And thou, the new beginning age, 
Warned by the past and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page 
The record of thy happier reign. 
W. ©. BRYANT.. 





DMarictics. 


Cuan.tEs KrxesLtey.—A bust of Canon Kingsley, by Woolner, 
has been placed in Westminster Abbey. At the ceremony of 
unveiling, Canon Duckworth delivered the following address :— 
‘‘If the grand reverential soul which almost beams upon us 
from those sculptured features could find voice, would it not be 
to deprecate the least transfer to himself of the glory which 
belongs to God alone? I cannot but remember now what he 
himself has said of the illustrious company gathered here in 
what he has called ‘England’s Pantheon of beneficent and healthy 
manhood.’ ‘ All wise words which they have spoken, all noble 
deeds which they have done, have come, must have come, from 
the one eternal source of wisdom, of nobleness, of every form of 
good—even from the Holy Spirit of God.’ This is the thought 
which he would bespeak at this moment, when the joy of per- 
petuating his honoured name and almost his very presence within 
these storied walls mingles with a regret too deep for words. So 
let us recognise that by the grace of God he was what he was, 
the fearless champion of purity and truth, the tenderest and 
the manliest of men. Memories cluster around him at this spot 
worthy to be entwined with his. There is Maurice, to whose 
saintly soul his own was knit in bonds of such sympathy as only 
those can know who love God and man with an intensity like 
theirs. Yonder is Wordsworth, the poet of nature, whose 
marvels he delighted to explore and expound. There stands 
Keble, the sweet singer of that Church which never had a more 
loyal and devoted son. And the light which streams upon him 
passes fitly through the blazoned figures of Herbert and Cowper 
—offerings from the great kindred people which claims its part 
and lot in the worthies of England, and treasures the name of 
Charles Kingsley with an affection equal to our own. And now 
we leave this precious memorial, not only to attract for many a 
day the loving gaze of surviving disciples and friends, but to 
take its place among the permanent glories of the Abbey, and 
to be the heirloom of generations to come. Let us look at him 
once more, and judge his right to be here by the noble words on 
which he himself tested the right of others to commemoration of 
this shrine—‘ What was your work? Did we admire you forit ? 
Did we love you for it? And why? Because you made us in 
some way or other better men. Because you ore us some- 
what towards whatsoever things are pure, true, just, honourable, 
of good report. Because, if there was any virtue—that is, true 
valour and manhood ; if there was any praise—that is, just 
honour in the sight of man, and, therefore, surely in the sight 
of the Son of Man, who died for men—you helped us to think 
on such things. You, in one word, helped to make us better 
men.’” The Baptistery, in which the bust is placed, is rapidly 
becoming, as the Dean has said, ‘‘a new Poets’ Corner.” On 
the same wall with the bust of Charles Kingsley stands that of 
Mr. Maurice, whom he delighted to call his ‘‘dear master ;” 
Keble and Wordsworth find a place in the same chapel, and the 
stained window presented to the Abbey by an American (G. W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia) contains portrait figures of George 
Herbert and William Cowper. 














